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moral principles that they do not tell us what the nature
of our acts must be, but rather what motives ought to guide
our conduct. An essential mark of the transition from the
concrete formulation of moral precepts to the more general
formulation of fundamental norms is the fact that while the
former usually leaves motives and ends wholly out of account,
their consideration is indispensable to the latter. The Mosaic
precepts are a classic example of concrete laws. Evidently
where one stops short to a certain extent at the outer aspect
of actions, as the Mosaic commands do, one cannot reach
any fundamental principles. Thus the reference of actions
back to their motives and ends, in the investigation of ethical
norms, may be considered analogous to the reduction of
arithmetical operations and geometrical constructions already
performed to the elements of the number and space concepts,
in the discovery of mathematical axioms.

(b) Positive and Negative Norms.

Besides the considerations just discussed, which are the
general conditions under which all fundamental principles
must be established, a peculiar condition affects the investiga-
tion of moral norms. The particular^ moral precepts from
which the norms are gradually derived through abstraction
are in their original formulation for the most part negative
rather than positive: for instance, "Thou shalt not kill";
"Thou shalt not commit adultery"; "Thou shalt not steal,"
etc. The commands to keep the Sabbath holy and to
honour one's father and mother are the only real commands
in the whole Mosaic Decalogue; all the others are pro*
hibitions. The immediate reason for this negative character
of moral precepts is to be found in their direct relation to
the human will. For they differ from all rules of a purely
theoretical nature in that their fulfilment is entrusted to a
power having free choice, Hence cautions against deviation